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once understood that he himself had omitted the '•^further''" 
in the formula. As Sarmad died he placed his severed head 
on his hand and walked away, saying that he would dash it 
against the walls of the palace of the unjust Emperor. But 
his Pir met him and warned him not to be rash. The head 
fell from his hands and he died just before the Great Mosque 
of Delhi, where he was buried and his tomb stands to this 
day.i 


Notes on some Early Ecclesiastical Practices 
IN Armenia. 

From an ancient source we learn that the Christian clergy 
in Armenia once dressed themselves in certain skins. Faustus 
of Byzance, an historian of the first half of the fifth century, 
relates (bk. vi.) the following of Zaven, who was Catholicos, 
or head, of the Armenian Church about the year 386 :—“ He 
taught all the priests to wear the dress of soldiers. For they 
abandoned the apostolic rule of the churches, and began to 
walk after their own imaginings; since the priests no longer 
wore in compliance with the religious rule the long robe (= Gr. 
7ro87]p-js)j as was the law originally, but began to have cross-cut 
garments above the knees. And they adorned their garments 
with all sorts of broidery, and gave themselves unsuitable airs. 
And the priests clothed themselves without scruple in the hides 
of dead (or strangled) wild animals, which was not appropriate. 
But Zaven dressed himself in galloons and circular lappets 
fimbriated with ribbons, and wore sableskin and ermine and 
wolfskin, and threw over his person foxskins; and so arrayed, 
they went without scruple up to the bema^ and sat there.^’ 

^ Sarmad is an historical character. He was an Armenian who became 
mad through love for a Hindu girl, and went about naked. He attached 
himself to Dara, eldest son of Aurangzib, who held unorthodox views. 
He was executed by Aurangzib as a heretic about 1661 a.d. The story 
of the headless saint walking about is common in Musalman hagiology. 

'^/.e. the altar in church. 
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The two patriarchs who succeeded did not venture, so we 
learn, to alter the ecclesiastical garb thus chosen by Zaven. 
This Catholicos represented a patriotic reaction against the 
discipline of the Greek Church, which an earlier Catholicos, 
Nerses, a friend of Basil of Caesarea, had striven to impose on 
the Armenians. It is odd that priests should equip themselves 
like soldiers, yet we can only accept the statement \ for the 
writer must have been familiar with the facts. But what of 
the statement that the head of the church wore at the altar, 
ermine, sable, wolf and fox skins, and the priests the hides 
of wild beasts ? The latter do not seem to have formed 
part of the military costume. The fox was a sacred animal 
in the old Persian religion, and in Vendidad^ 6, 44, it is laid 
down that human corpses must be laid where dog, fox, or wolf 
cannot get at them, probably to save the latter from pollution. 

It would seem then as if the Armenian clergy dressed in 
these skins in order to invest themselves with the sanctity of 
the animals from which they were taken. Mr. J. G. Frazer 
adduces numerous parallel observances. 2nd ed., vol. ii., 

P- 367-) 

The same author, Faustus, in his sixth book, ch. x., tells 
the following anecdote of an Armenian bishop, named John, 
son of Pharen, who flourished towards the end of the fourth 
century: “ Whenever he came to the Armenian princes, he 
made himself their buffoon 3 and as if in sport practised 
himself in avarice, for he was parched with thirst for gain. 
But his buffoonery took this shape: he would fall down on 
feet and hands, and crawl about before the princes, and bellow 
with the voice of a camel as he thus conducted himself like 
a camel. And then amid his bellowings he interjected these 
words, also uttered in a bellow, ‘ I am a camel, and I bear 
the king's sins. Lay upon me the sins of the king, let me 
bear them.^ Then the princes would write and seal grants 
of villages and farms, and lay them on the backbone of John, 
instead of their sins. And so he acquired villages and farms 
and treasures from the princes of Armenia, by becoming a 
camel, and, so far as words went, bearing their sins.” Faustus 
writes as if what he describes were mere buffoonery; yet 
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we cannot doubt but that we have here a story of a human 
scape-goat, of which Frazer {G.B., 2nd ed., ii., p. in foil.) 
gives several examples. (Thus, at Entlebuch, in Switzerland, 
during the eighteenth century, the devil, “represented by a lad 
disguised as an old witch or as a goat or an ass,’’ was driven 
out annually “amid a deafening noise of horns, clarionets, 
bells, whips, and so forth.”) 

It is not related that the Armenian patriarch donned a 
camel-skin for the occasion; yet in view of the fact that, as 
we have seen above, sacred skins were worn in church at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, it is not unlikely. If so, we 
have a complete parallel to the old Roman scape-goat, called 
Mamurius Veturius, or “the old Mars.” This was an old man 
who every 14th of March was clad in skins, and led in 
procession through the streets. The Salii beat him with white 
rods, and ultimately he was expelled from the city.^ The 
camel was a sacred animal among the Arabs, and may have 
retained his quality among the Armenians, but have been too 
expensive and rare an animal to be really sacrificed. If so, 
the Armenian patriarch was the substitute of a substitute. 
Anyhow, so holy a man would be able to absorb into himself 
the sins of princes, especially if he turned himself into a sacred 
animal for the occasion. In interpreting these stories we must 
bear in mind that the custom of sacrificing animals for the 
expiation of sins both of the living and the dead flourishes in 
Christian Armenia even to the present day, and that the priest 
in eating the offerings of sinners is reckoned to ‘eat their sins.’ 

Though not bearing directly on the foregoing points, it may 
be noted that from the Histoire critique des pratiques superstitieuses 
qui ont siduit les peuples^ by Pierre Lebrutiy a monk of the 
Oratory, published in 1702, bk. iii., ch. 4, it would appear that 
the custom of sacrificing animals on solemn days still lingered 
on in Marseilles as late as the eighteenth century. For he 
relates that on the vigil, and on the day of the Corpus Domini 
feast, a bull decked with ribbands and other frivolous ornaments 
was led in procession through the streets of that city to the 
sound of flutes, bagpipes, and drums. Women as it passed ran 
Frazer, G,B,^ iii., 122. 
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with their children and made them kiss it, and the ignorant were 
in a hurry to get some of its flesh when it was killed on the 
last day of the Corpus Domini feast- It was supposed to heal 
diseases. 

Lebrun hesitates to see in the above custom a survival of a 
pagan rite, and cites Ruffi’s History of Marseilles to the effect 
that, according to an Act of the fourteenth century, the con¬ 
fraternity of the most Holy Sacrament had bought an ox to 
present to the people, and led it through the streets. This 
must surely be an aetiological story; and it hardly admits of 
doubt that we have here a trace of an ancient holiday when 
a bull was first led in procession, and then sacrificed. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


Dairy Folklore in West Norfolk. 

{Communicated by Mr, F. A. Milne.) 

[Dr. C. B. Plowright, M.D., of King's Lynn, Medical Officer 
of Health for the Freebridge Lynn Rural District, reporting 
to the District Council on his recent inspection of the local 
dairies, said] : “ There had come down from time immemorial 
various superstitions connected with milk and milking. One 
of the most widespread of these throughout the whole district 
was that unless the hands of the milker were washed before and 
after milking the cow would become dry, or in other words 
would cease to give milk. Although it could not be said that 
milk was viewed with exactly superstitious reverence, yet the 
vessels and utensils used for it were never used for any other 
purpose. Nor was the milk ever stored in any place where 
there were any bad smells, as it was believed that the liquid 
would absorb the aroma. For instance, the milk was never 
kept near cheese, herrings, onions, or where there was any 
effluvium from drains. It was also regarded as a universal 
antidote to all kinds of poisons, and was believed to absorb 
and convey infectious disease from the atmosphere. 



